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LITERARY CRITICISM 

Literature: Its Principles and Problems. By Theodore W. Hunt, 
Professor of English in Princeton University. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nails Company. 1906. 

Professor Hunt's book is far-reaching in subject-matter. In 
its general purview, it wishes to give a definition of literature, 
lay down the guiding principles in its interpretation, explain its 
scope and spirit, show the methods and mission of literary study, 
and point out the relations between literature on the one side 
and on the other science, philosophy, politics, ethics, the arts, 
etc., etc. Then follows a discussion of the general literary spe- 
cies, both poetic types and prose forms. Some phases resulting 
from a practical application of the method is seen in the hints on 
some of the open questions in literature, the theory of the He- 
braic and Hellenic spirit, and the place of literature in education. 

This scheme is doubtless somewhat old-fashioned, and looks 
not a little like the older philosophies of literature. There are, 
however, unquestionably, many useful hints and happy sugges- 
tions. The chief fault of the presentation, almost inherent in a 
work of this sort, is that it reads too far like class-notes, a sylla- 
bus of the thing it treats rather than a full, free exposition. 
The exposition that does most service is the one that will take a 
few fixed principles and work these out clearly and thoughtfully, 
being cast in as perfect literary form as may be. 

The material in this one book, fully developed, would fill a 
whole set of volumes. None the less it is certain that the main 
thesis here presented is correct : Literature as a serious study of 
college and university, nay, of fullest maturity, is becoming more 
and more one of the most vital concerns of all education and of 
life. 

The Study of the Novel. By Selden L. Whitcomb, Associate Profes- 
sor in the University of Kansas. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1905. 

A Course in Narrative. By Gertrude Buck, Associate Professor in Vas- 
sar College, and Elizabeth Woodbridge Morris. New York: Henry Holt 
& Company. 1906. 

The subject of fiction will not have done, and the college pro- 
fessor has taken to dealing with it seriously. The novel has 
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never been reduced to laws, and after studying the history of its 
development, the student of forms of writing is trying to analyze 
the varying and notable examples and see just what is their 
structure and method. 

In this country Professor Brander Matthews of Columbia pub- 
lished his "Aspects of Fiction" ten years ago, and Professor 
Whitcomb, a former pupil, dedicates his present work "To 
Brander Matthews, as Critic and Teacher." Professor Cross of 
Yale wrote his " Development of the English Novel" in 1899; 
a year later Professor Stoddard of New York offered his book 
on "The Evolution of the Novel. " Meanwhile specimens of 
narration and of the short story were appearing for college 
classes. At length, in "A Study of Prose Fiction" in 1902, 
Professor Bliss Perry, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, discussed 
for the first time, from both a professional and an editorial point 
of view, the study of fiction as an art. 

Both of the books before us present this later view of the sub- 
ject in their analyses, in the principles laid down, and in the 
numerous illustrations offered ; and both will prove suggestive 
and helpful. Professor Whitcomb's book covers a wide field, 
is rich in data, frequently passes into foreign contemporary liter- 
ature for its Illustrations, and has at the end a valuable bibliog- 
raphy of the History of Novelistic Criticism and references used. 
Its defects are those of presentation, being too far a mere digest 
of notes and syllabus on the subject. In this respect the 
"Course in Narrative" is more sprightly and attractive in 
style, as we might expect from two ladies, and possesses the 
greater literary merit. Indeed, for a book nearly one half the 
size, it displays a stimulating form as well as contains a large 
amount of illustrative material. 



FICTION 

In the Name of Liberty. By Owen Johnson. New York : The Cen- 
tury Co. 

This is a bright, alert historical novel of the days of the 
French Revolution. It does not drag on to the scene the great 
actors in that stupendous drama, a thing which few novelists do 



